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France Scolomandré has reproduced this chorming Toile de Jouy print from the original in blue and white, which 
dates back to approximately 1790. The fabric was used os bed hangings in the home of Colonel Hiram Smith at 
Troy Hills, New Jersey. Both the bed and hangings were purchased by the Woshington Headquarters, Morristown, 
New Jersey. This lovely print is now available, through your local decorator only, in bive, red, green, and sepia. 
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Manvufocturers of Fine Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics and Trimmings 
SCALAMANDRE SILKS, Inc. + 596 MADISON AVE. +« NEW YORK + also BOSTON « CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO 
Exclusive Manufacturers of all approved silk fabrics for Williamsburg Restoration 
Wholesale Exclusively * Consult Your Local Decorator 
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OUR COVER * A panel, originally one of those forming the outer sides of 
the wings of an altar piece, is thought to have been painted by a Fifteenth 
Century French painter of the School of Picardy. It is the Angel of the 
Annunciation who is represented. This fine color print has been made avaii- 
able to “Craft Horizons” by the courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 











“Profiles” by Prestini lend subtle equilibrium to the variety of form sensed in his wood bowls. Photo by Barbara Morgan. 








Responsibilities 


r these troubled times each individual can be most heipful by living his own life to the full measure 
of his capacities, meeting his responsibilities to the community to the best of his ability. 

What, then, are the particular responsibilities of craftsmen? How can we as a group help maintain 
our precious freedom and those opportunities which have made these United States the land of high 
promise for so many? 

The first responsibility for the craftsman, already practicing, is to maintain his integrity in relation 
to his work and his public; never to compromise with expediency but to hold invariably to the highest 
standards of which he is capable. 

Those craftsmen who teach, however, have a far greater responsibility to society than do any others. 
If the practicing craftsman fails he and perhaps his family suffer. If a teacher fails all those whom 
he teaches fail. The tragedy of this lies in the fact that such failure cannot, in the very nature of 
things, be well understood by the students who are the chief sufferers. 

Good teachers in all branches of learning are born, not made. To teach well one must love teaching 
and be passionately interested in the development and success of each student. One must also know, 
however—especially in the hand arts—the purposes for which one is teaching. This is the crux of the 
matter. There are too many people setting themselves up as teachers in crafts who are not qualified 
and who are unable to support themselves through their own efforts. 

They are, in truth, amateurs posing as professionals. Many, doubtless, are skillful technically but 
they are unaware of the other links of the magical circle needed for success: design, market awareness, 
production methods and marketing practices. Having failed themselves, they fall back on teaching as 
a last resort. The vicious cycle of those who can manipulate their material but who cannot meet the 
high-powered demands of the American public is then repeated. 

People have said to us that there are too many “amateur craft teachers” in this country—often, it is 
true, teaching those who in turn wish only to be amateurs. But such a title is in itself instinctively 
shocking. The fact that it immediately undermines one’s faith in the capacity of the teacher renders the 
present sudden flood of craft classes, taught by untrained teachers, all the more disturbing. 

For we contend that no matter who the student or what his immediate aims, he is entitled to an 
orientation which will give him a fundamental base on which to grow if he so desires. Even a beginner 
will have more understanding of his work and will find greater enjoyment in it if he is taught to think 
as a professional. 

It goes without saying then that the teacher must be able to practice a craft professionally before he 
can teach it properly. A craftsman, before he undertakes teaching, should analyze his qualities with 
careful soul-searching. He should be honest with himself so that he can be honest with his student. In 
this way only will he be meeting his responsibilities. 

The prospective student, by the same token, has a right to know just what he can expect from his 
teacher. It is easy for the uninitiated to be dazzled by dexterity in techniques and a good line of talk. 
He cannot be expected to know what to look for behind an attractive front and he succumbs easily to 
the excitement of a new sensation. When time goes by and, for some reason, things are not all they 
should be, his disappointment mounts and his interest wanes. 

Teaching is a high art and one which always has commanded the respect of the community. The 
teacher’s word is law, for the student knows no better. The responsibility of maintaining a superior 
level of teaching lies squarely, then, on the shoulders of the teacher. In accepting this he will be mak- 
ing his contribution to the maintenance of the freedom and opportunity which is ours. 

May we end this editorial with our usual pleasant privilege of wishing our readers a Merry Christ- 


mas and a Happy New Year! 


A. 0. W. 








For bookbinders and collectors of books, this preface by 
Polly Lada-Morcaski, herself a highly talented binder of 
books, is the first of a series by eminent bookbinders, both 
American and European, which the editors of “Craft 
Horizons” have planned to publish in forthcoming issues. 


preface to BOOK-BINDING 


Gerhard Gerlach bound this slender volume in yellow oasis 
goatskin with gold-tooled design and dark gray spine. 





BY POLLY LADA-MOCARSKI 


ookbinding, an ancient and honorable handcraft, has 

been progressing in the United States along a tran- 
quil if relatively obscure path of late. The prolific and 
wonderful modern book machines have hidden from view 
the hand-binders working quietly and diligently at mak- 
ing and designing their books. There have been many 
excellent exhibitions of hand bindings in the past for the 
public to see but very little publicity has been given 
either the exhibitions or the binders. 

In spite of this and in spite of the prolific machines, 
the circle of those interested in hand-bound books has 
widened in many parts of the country. More persons, too, 
are being drawn to the craft itself and new binders are 
appearing slowly but surely. This is perhaps an indica- 
tion, however slight, of the growing realization in our 
country of the importance of handcrafts in any civiliza- 
tion—especially in a mechanical one such as ours. There 
is an increasing awareness of the need to keep balance 
between mass production and individuality, between over- 
the making or doing one process in a 


specialization 
and conceiving and completing an 


chain of processes 
object, having a broad view of the whole. 

Bookbinding, what is it? It is making a binding or 
cover to protect written or printed matter. Since it was 
discovered very early in the history of bookbinding that 
these covers or bindings were excellent planes for artistic 
decoration, they were decorated in many ways. A hand 
binding brings to mind fine leathers, gold tooling, glow- 
ing color inlays, impeccable workmanship and pleasing 
design—fit protection for a cherished or rare book. 

There are many variations in bookbinding and in the 
decoration of the book, from simple paper-covered boards 
or half-leathers to full leathers. Each category requires 
its own degree of decorative design, also, from a simple 
title on the spine (or back) to an elaborate design, gold- 
tooled and inlaid. Whether the book is decorated or not 
a binder must always keep in mind that he is covering 
and protecting written or printed matter, that his design 
for the book’s decoration must be secondary in impor- 
tance to the content of the book. 

Some books, either old or new, may inspire a con- 
temporary interpretation for their design, expressed in 
forms suggestive of the era in which we live; or, per- 
haps to suit the desires of a client, a design expressed in 
forms of the past may better serve the purpose. 

A glance at the accompanying photographs will illus- 
trate how well these binders have understood the impor- 
tance of subordinating design in order to emphasize the 
book itself. At the same time one grasps the wide scope 
there is for book design within this limit as well as the 
opportunity for original expression. 











Bound by Harold Tribolet in oasis niger, gold-tooled. 


Photographs can reproduce book designs to advantage 
but it is dificult for them to show the excellence of the 
binder’s workmanship—the delicately sewn head-bands, 
the firmness of the leather over the bands on the spine, 
the flexibility of the sewing which enables the book to 
open easily, the brilliance of the gold tooling, the hun- 
dreds of processes that go to make up a hand binding. 
For hand-binding is a most complex procedure. In many 
respects it closely resembles architecture. Not only is it 
functional and logical but both architects and binders 
design first and then construct. 


Before a binding is started a complete plan, com- 
parable to an architectural blueprint, must be made, in- 
cluding the design of the covers or boards. The leather 
for the covering determines the color of the leather hinge 
which is sewn in with the end papers when the whole 
book is sewn—one of the earliest processes. 

The design, too, determines whether the spine shall 
have raised bands or flat ones or none at all—points 
which must be determined before sewing the book. In 
architecture the design of the building determines the 
placement of the beams, an early stage in construction; 
or the design of the doors indicates where openings shall 
be left for them. Constructing a building or constructing 
a book—both require a series of processes in such se- 
quence as to produce a predetermined object which shall 
meet the intrinsic requirements of that object. 

An architect does not actually do the construction 
work himself but the binder does and in this of course 
they differ. Constructing is a fascinating experience—to 
build by oneself, to carry through to successful conclu- 
sion by the combined efforts of hand and mind the de- 
sired article, in other words, to create. 

To create is a fundamental desire within each one of 
us and many, from lack of knowledge of this possibility 
in the arts and crafts, are not able to satisfy this need. 
Craftsmen, above all others, by making as well as de- 
signing have a very complete form of expression, one 
that mass production can never offer them. Such produc- 
tion is handled by many different persons thus dissipat- 
ing the feeling of continuity achieved by handling, en- 
tirely oneself, the producing of an object. 

The compensations of the craftsman’s labor are not to 
be weighed in terms of material gains or merit. But he 
has within himself his own reward and compensation. 
Through his own efforts he is able to produce an object 
expressly according to his wishes. The repetition of 
achievement is in itself a stimulating challenge—one 
which is sufficient to induce him to a lifetime devotion 
and to make it a happy and fruitful one as well. 























































By Edith Diehl, gold-tooled white sealskin inlaid with blue, 


green, tan, standing on its own case of tan niger goatskin. 


Black levant binding by Christine Hamilton inlaid with 
blue, purple and green; tooled rays in gold and palladium. 
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Embodying the work of many skilled hands this plate and cup by Lenox, Incorporated, reflect quality and precision. 


Hand Skills in the Chira Industry 


‘The availability of high-quality at low cost to the con- 

sumer is the basis of America’s high standard of 
living. Through the development of the assembly line, 
this country has increased its production far in excess of 
any other. Yet mass production does not always guarantee 
perfection. In certain industries it is the coordination of 
hand skills with highly efficient machinery that insures 
the quality of the finished product, rather than the pro- 
duction of machines alone. 

The real purpose of the assembly line is to break down 
the entire process into a related series of progressing 
units geared to eliminate all waste movement, each unit 
supplementing the last so efficiently that the finished 
product emerges more rapidly and at less cost than if it 
were done entirely by one person, no matter how skilled. 
In such a method the skilled hand worker becomes auto- 
matically limited to performing one process only and he 


BY ANNE ITROM 


need never know the entire range of procedure. Although 
the gratification of creating a piece from concept to 
actuality is rarely his, he knows the satisfaction of the 
skillful use of his hands, always a source of challenge 
to one whose bent lies in that direction. 

It is the technical skills performed by these highly 
trained persons that are the base on which the production 
in many plants rests. Because of their size these industries 
can afford the finest of modern equipment, but without 
these skills there could not be a high quality product. 

The production of the finest porcelain and china is a 
case in point. The Lenox Factory at Trenton, New Jersey, 
where some of the finest china in America is produced, 
depends largely upon the hand skills supplementing and 
governing the machinery. 

Of equal importance are the parallel beginnings of a 
porcelain plate—perhaps to be used in the White House 








at Washington. In the laboratory the formula for the 
mixing of clay, feldspar and flint is carefully worked 
out by chemists. The content of the slip, its characteristics 
and limits are constant factors in design and execution. 
The artist’s drawing board comparably regulates the cre- 
ating of the piece. Here the designer must be acquainted 
with chemical and engineering principles so that the form 
will not only be attractive but also practical, both in the 
making and for its finished purpose; so that the glaze 
will lend strength and similar properties as well as 
beauty; so that the decoration will give esthetic pleasure 
and fit the form without presenting technical difficulties. 
From these two starting points the serviceability, the 
quality, the cost (dependent upon the facility of produc- 
ing the piece as well as the cost of raw materials) and 
the beauty of a piece are all determined. 

The porcelain in the raw stage is in the form of slip 
rather than plastic clay since Lenox ware is cast in 
moulds, not thrown on the wheel or hand-shaped. From 
the artist’s drawings the master model is sculptured in 
clay. This is a careful hand operation executed by an ex- 
pert modeler. This model serves as the original form for 
making al] the plaster of Paris moulds used in producing 
the china. There may be hundreds of these since moulds 
are used only twenty or thirty times at Lenox in order to 
assure the best possible quality. 

When a plate is made, for instance, the aged slip is 
poured into the mould and allowed to stand for a few 
minutes while the plaster of Paris absorbs some of the 
moisture and « thin coating of clay adheres to the mould. 
After a period of time, gauged intuitively, the remaining 





A workman, protected against dust, starts raw clay into 
the production of fine china, All photos by Lenox, Inc. 


slip is poured off and the plate in its mould is placed 
on a revolving wheel by the jiggerman. Here experience 
and skill insure the correct thickness of the plate, and 
able hands place just the right pressure on the “profile” 
which shapes the back of the plate. Although the actual 
shaping is done by a machine and the face of the plate 
is formed by the mould it is the precision of the hand 
which guides the jigger that determines the exactness of 
the plate’s form. A Lenox plate which weighs a standard 
eighteen ounces never varies by more than a half-ounce. 
Further accuracy is demanded of the jiggerman in cut- 
ting the rim of the plate. 

After drying, the plate is removed from the mould and 
fired for thirty hours at 2200° F., during which time it 
shrinks twenty percent. The plate is now vitreous, trans- 
lucent bisque ware. Even at this stage, unglazed and un- 
finished, the plate is strong and non-porous—a piece of 
smooth, cream-colored ware that even now could be util- 
ized. Each piece is inspected at every stage by trained 
Lenox workers. After the first firing the plate is sand- 
blasted by machine, inspected and either destroyed, if 
imperfect, or passed on to be smoothed further by hand 
and then glazed. Again experience and skill are employed 
in distributing the glaze evenly over the piece, and again 
the craftsmanship of the laboratory chemists and design- 
ers is evident in both the practical and esthetic properties 
of the glaze. The piece is fired a second time to fuse the 
glaze with the body and, after further inspection, is now 
ready to be decorated. 

Decoration may be with decalcomania, gold printing, 
solid color rims made by coloring the slip, underglaze 


The parallel beginning of a piece: a skilled craftsman 
makes the master model for the plaster of Paris moulds. 











Cutting and jiggering a plate takes expert use of tools. 





Lenox china is inspected after each step in the production. 





color or overglaze color, gilding, raised enamel or gold 
paste work, etched gold borders or a combination of any 
of these. Each type of decoration again necessitates 
the knowledge of the chemists coupled with that of the 
designer as the basis for the skill of the craftsmen who 
apply it. Each piece is decorated by hand: sometimes 
passing through a dozen workers, each giving his expert 
attention to one fine detail. A piece may be fired once or 
ten times in the fusing of the decoration with the glaze, 
since different types of decoration require different firing 
temperatures. Many of the designs at Lenox are hand- 
painted. 


Combining the most modern equipment and knowledge 
with the artistry and adeptness of trained individuals, 
the china industry in American can produce the finest 
of porcelain. Equally fine porcelain may be produced by 
one individual but the necessary equipment would be too 
expensive and the output too limited. Industry must meet 
the public needs, for our modern economy is based upon 
the possibility of quantity production. 


Hand skills in industry are indispensable just as the 
individual craftsman is an essential part of American 
life. Each supplements the other in meeting a legitimate 
need of the public and both are committed to a high 


standard of quality. 





Firing the porcelain in one of industry's rotating kilns. 
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Skilled hands decorate each piece individually at Lenox. 











Hand-Woven American Coverlets 


BY ANNAFREDDIE CARSTENS 


erhaps the most coveted of American heirlooms today 
P are the coverlets which adorned the beds of our 
ancestors. And more than any other heirloom, coverlets 
have known the heights of popularity and depths of 
neglect, all of which has created for them a certain 
atmosphere of romance. 

Once, the four-poster bed occupied a prominent place 
in the living-room and the colorful design of the coverlet 
imparted to it both dignity and charm. Smaller coverlets 
made for crib or trundle-bed matched the’ one on the 
larger bed. 

From the earliest days on American shores, our grand- 
mothers wove simple patterns on Colonial looms. Right 
down to the Civil War period, when pictorial patterns 
began to be woven on jacquard looms, coverlets adorned 
the beds of American homes. For many years preceding 
the present revival of interest in coverlets, our fore- 
fathers’ possessions were out of fashion. Now that the 
trend toward early American furnishings is growing, we 
are confronted with research for pictures, threading 
drafts and materials with which to make coverlets like 
those of the earliest settlers. Although they are still made 
in the Southern Highlands many fine specimens were 
disposed of and coverlets are found in the North today 
only in museums. 

Early coverlets were named for important events such 
as “Bonaparte’s March,” “Braddock’s Defeat” or “Lee’s 
Surrender,” while in later types sentiments extolling 
liberty and justice were woven upon the warp. Thus the 
weaver was a sort of ancient bard: he told a simple tale 
and left the large picture to the pages of history. Cover- 
lets were woven for dowry chests and used as wedding gifts 
and presents to departing friends. Coverlets made today 
attempt to fit in with our present decorative schemes. We 
are interpreting our ancestors’ lore and thus are linking 
the present and future generations to a venerated past. 

In our grandmothers’ day a handwoven coverlet repre- 
sented months of labor. At that time flax had to be grown, 
harvested, spun and dyed. Wool had to be sheared from 
sheep, washed, carded, spun and dyed. However, all this 
served to enliven the social life of the community. The 
preparatory work was cooperative and when the neigh- 
bors and friends got together for the spinning or the 
dyeing of materials, the hours were interspersed with 
song and dance. 

Families often inherited their own particular coverlet 
drafts. These were written on strips of paper and sewed 
or pinned together. Sometimes a prized pattern was jeal- 
ously guarded or even written in code. The threading 
drafts first used were those brought to our shores by 
British, French, Dutch and Swiss colonists. Each nation- 
ality has contributed its precise art to the craft. The 






















































Following this historical outline on the tradition of early 
American coverlets, Miss Carstens, who is educational 
weaving consultant for Hughes Fawcett, Inc., will prepare 
a further article giving weaving instructions for coverlets 
to those interested in the revival of this native handcraft. 
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This single-weave, jacquard type coverlet with Double 
Star border was made with two thirty-eight inch widths. 








Made in 1947, this coverlet has warp of natural Egyptian 
cotton and weft of green wool. lt measures 80 by 96 inches. 


Colonial overshot pattern represents the real folk art of 
American handweaving. It is distinguished by long strips 
or loops of colored wool which form geometric patterns. 
This long skipping over the warp threads gives the pat- 
tern its name, “overshot.” This was woven on the large 
four-harness loom used for making the sheets, blankets, 
clothing and other household necessities. 

As the Colonies grew, more materials were needed and 
industry became more specialized. Professional weavers 
from abroad sought homes in the New World. After their 
arrival, the making of coverlets became a collaboration 
between the housewife and the professional weaver. He 
often set up his loom on his cart and drove from place 
to place. The arrival of the professional weaver was an 
important event. The entire family conferred on what was 
to be woven—the patterns and colors to be used. 

This itinerant weaver introduced the “double-weave” 
type of coverlet. This required more elaborate looms than 
were to be found in most homes. Eight, ten or even up 
to twenty-four-harness looms were often employed. The 
same geometric patterns of the overshot weave were 
largely used and although double-weaving had undoubt- 
edly been done in some homes it was a professional 
weavers specialty. As the name indicates the weave con- 
sists of two webs joined together by a pattern but which, 
in other places, may be pulled apart by the fingers. 
Double-woven coverlets usually show on one side a white 
pattern on dark ground and on the other side a dark 
pattern on a white ground. These were made between 
1725 and 1825. 

Hand-woven coverlets were woven from 40-inches to 
42-inches wide, that being the distance the average arm 
can throw a shuttle. They were in strips about six-yards 
long, cut in half and seamed up the middle by hand. 
Sometimes coverlets were made in three strips. And in 
the present day, since so many people have 20-inch 
looms, we are seeing many four-strip coverlets. The 


This double-woven, blue and white coverlet was made in 
a John Landes pattern with pine tree border about 1798. 





modern weaver never is stymied by lack of loom width 
but uses his creativeness and comes forth with the de- 
sired article. 

A typically American weave is the “Summer-and-Win- 
ter” weave, which is really a cross between the overshot 
and double-weave and is thought to have originated with 
the Mennonites of Pennsylvania. In this weave, the cover- 
let shows a light pattern on one side and a dark pattern 
on the reverse side, but its pattern thread is closely inter- 
woven with the background. The coverlet shown on page 
10 is woven in a Summer-and-Winter pattern by Mrs. 
Lloyd Lochridge of Forest Hills, Long Island. 

Not long after the Revolutionary War, power ma- 
chinery for both spinning and weaving began to take the 
place of hand-looms and spinning-wheels. In 1820 both 
the jacquard loom and jacquard weave appeared in New 
York. The first coverlet made on the jacquard loom is 
an heirloom in the family of Mrs. Bessie Day Pearson 
of Forest Hills, New York. 

With the jacquard loom, pictorial designs of fruits, 
flowers, buds, animals, houses, public buildings and even 
churches began to appear on coverlets. They were woven 
both double and single-weave. The housewife of this time 
felt very proud to possess one of these more elaborate 
bed coverings, popular from 1830 to 1869. 

The best liked of the jacquard patterns are eagles 
bearing shields and holding bunches of arrows in one 
claw and an olive branch in the other. Next in favor 
comes the dove or crow, appearing often on borders. 
Peacocks appear on Boston coverlets and in others are 
woven paradise birds, quail and wild turkeys. The favo- 
rite tree is the pine, followed by apple and cherry. Often 
the owner’s name and the date appear in corners of these 
coverlets. And while this type of loomed coverlet was 
made on a machine by a professional weaver, it holds an 
interesting place in the story of the coverlet for it was a 
connecting link between folk weaving and power weaving. 


Double-weave jacquard coverlet with modified “Lilies and 
Stars” and “Tree and Eagle” border is 81 by 86 inches. 
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Indigo-dyed wool and undyed cotton made this double- 
woven spread. All photos from Smithsonian Institution. 


Loomed in Georgia before 1838 this coverlet has cotton 
and wool homespun yarns in an overshot patch pattern. 
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Searching underground for treasure Cornelia Chase discovers natural wood rhythms rivaling the sculptor’s work. 





‘ 


. wave rhythm often seen in Japanese prints, 
tortured shape of flames leaping skyward . . .” 


. some reminiscent of modern sculpture in 
their balanced mass and intricate pattern i 








Wood Rhythms in Nature 


ature is a sculptor of infinite prodigality and many 
N moods. Her intricate wood forms, dug out of the 
earth in California’s high Sierra by Cornelia Chase, re- 
veal rhythmic patterns surpassing any carved by man. 
The wave-rhythm often seen in Japanese prints, the 
tortured shape of flames leaping skyward, the upthrust 
blade of a lily leaf curled around a flower are motifs 
one would hardly expect to find lurking in the roots of 
juniper and tamarack and in the gnarled reddish root of 
the manzanita. Yet these and a thousand other patterns 
in wood, concealed by crumbling earth and rock, have 
been exposed by the sensitive touch of Mrs. Chase. 

The rhythmic pattern in wood forms fascinates her 
because she is a musician. Her interest in them was first 
aroused some years ago when she noticed a small twist 
of root like a swirling flame not five hundred feet from 
the high Sierra camp where she spent six summers. 
Since it was small enough to hold in her hand she 
brushed it and polished it. Its natural resinous content 
gave it a soft patina when rubbed. So, by carving away 
extraneous bits of rough surface and polishing until the 
rhythmic pattern was bared entirely, she uncovered a 
piece of natural wood sculpture more beautiful than 
many exhibition pieces. Excited by the result, she sought 
other forms hidden underground. The summer became 
an epoch of discovery. No miner ever had greater re- 


Cornelia Chase at her bench 


in the workshop of her studio. 


BY ELISE MANNEL 


ward for his work than this searcher after treasure, as 
new forms, spirals, triads, forked tongues, ascending 
spires, wave progressions emerged, 

Today her workshop is filled with pieces in the rough 
and her studio with finished examples of Nature’s artis- 
try, revealed by a craftsman’s hand. She works to bring 
out the natural form of the wood to full perfection, never 
to impose a concept of her own. The resultant harmony 
is evident in every one of her wood forms, some remi- 
niscent of modern sculpture in their balanced mass and 
intricate pattern. Many suggest, but never literally de- 
pict, animals, birds, angels, flowers, human figures and 
other natural forms ranging from inch-high figurines to 
great six-foot-wide fireplace decorations with a progres- 
sion of wave-like ascending forms. 

The variety of color and texture is as wide as the 
variety of form. Tawny yellows and browns rich as the 
wavy coat of a Pekinese, shining reddish browns and 
siennas blended like that of a red cocker, fine-grained 
surfaces smooth and dark as polished walnut, are a few 
of the tones that emerge after the wood is cleaned and 
rubbed to bring out the lustre. Hours, days and some- 
times weeks of careful craftsmanship bring out the full 
perfection of the wood. The result is abstract decoration 
analagous in spirit but contrasting in pattern to the 
bone-bare austerity of modern architecture. 






















Coffee table top, etched with Pompeian design, in black, white, gold and blazing antique green. 


It's Done With MIRRORS 


t’s not all done with mirrors, however. Sometimes the 

Muellers use plain glass. But with whichever medium, 
there is a strong admixture of pure artistry, seasoned to 
taste with black magic. 

“To make a good living and have fun doing it, that is 
my ideal,” Werner Mueller says with ardor. It is easy 
to see that he and his wife Bobbie are hitting close to the 
mark. The zest for life triumphs even in the son of the 
house, now two. 

Decorating glass for boxes, pictures, coasters, coffee 
tables, lamp bases and other objects is the craft these two 
have chosen. They have been at it for about three years, 
ever since he got out of the Army. He says he set his 
imagination to work on the technical solutions of some of 
their processes during the long nights of the mud-bound 
campaign in Italy. The results are ingenious, elegant and 
highly profitable. 

The techniques of etching or lithographing on glass, 
by silk screen process are widely known. Doubtless Mr. 
Mueller has developed his own special formulae and 
procedures, He makes his own mirror with silver nitrate. 
After the wanted design is burned into the glass in black 
outlines, the unwanted portions of mirror are rubbed off 
and color is applied on either the back or the face of the 
glass, or on both, according to the effect desired. 

This is where Barbara Mueller comes in. She not only 
is very talented but she is a professional painter. She and 
Werner have worked out a variety of backgrounds simu- 
lating tortoise-shell, malachite and lapis lazuli, the sap- 
phire of the ancients. Others are stipled or marbelized 
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with the skill and unction of antiquity. Mrs. Mueller does 
this with tissue paper—more black magic. When she has 
finished all painting and decorating, he assembles the 
pieces for box or coaster or whatever and binds them 
with bands of eighteen-carat gold plate. Most of their 
wares are made of all glass or mirrored glass, but some 
of the boxes have bottoms of wood or masonite. 

This systematic division of labor is evident throughout 
the entire establishment and extends, one supposes, to 
the gardening and the baby. For Stevie has a definite 
role in the scheme of things: his job is to keep himself 
amused and out of the way of his industrious young 
parents. One result of this is that, to Stevie, visitors are 
like manna from heaven. Before one is well out of the 
car and within the house he is saying urgently, “Sit, 
please sit.” He sits alongside, with folded hands, and 
explains the vines on the porch, the objects in the room 
and many other matters. At the slightest sign of restive- 
ness in his vis-a-vis he begins again, “Sit, please sit” and 
repeats his plea with great blue eyes and a melting smile. 

Even the Doberman Pinscher does his share, as pro- 
tector, although he rivals Stevie in hospitality and has 
an addiction—along with many other oversize dogs— 
for sitting in the laps of defenseless guests. For every 
Friday morning at the crack of dawn, Werner Mueller 
packs his station wagon to the gunnels with orders com- 
pleted for the stores in New York. He distributes them 
to Bergdorf Goodman, Bendel, Black Starr & Gorham, 
to certain smaller shops and to the buying offices repre- 
senting fine stores across the country such as Marshall 





Field and on the West Coast to I. Magnin. He also de- 
livers candy boxes to Rosemarie de Paris. 

This done, he sets about renewing his supplies—metals, 
glass, paints and chemicals. The Muellers keep an eye 
out also for volumes of old prints, the source of most 
of their designs. Their subjects are, for the most part, 
classic and neo-classic taken from old French, German 
or English books. They have several fine volumes of 
Piranesi and other Italian sources, now subject to deci- 
mation by scissors. 

They cut out figures, some with backgrounds, whole 
friezes and perspectives—as of the Appian Way for a 
perfume tray. They use Roman and Greek heads as 
medallions for smaller pieces as well as scenes from 
the Chinese. They have restored the blazonry and ar- 
morial bearings of the famous Barberigo family, 17th 
Century Venetians descended from the Roman Bar- 
badicus, in all the glory of their antique jewel colors. 
One Tito Barbarigo furnished to posterity, in elaborate 
coats of arms executed by famous artists of his day, the 
history and legend of a noble lineage which boasted 
at least one doge and a cluster of cardinals. The Muellers 
have made brilliant use of these in a set of coasters. 

Their use of gold paint in their reproductions is as 
lavish as their range of color yet they practice always 
the restraint imposed by the most discriminating taste. 
To match color accurately with period is one of their 
special concerns as evidenced in the coffee-table top 
shown here in decorations taken from Pompei: Pom- 
peian green was never more fabulous. 

They have a series of Josephine and Napoleon, also, 
very cameo-like and exquisite in coloring. They exploit 
all those delicate and elaborate borders to be found in 
their wonderful old books. From cut-outs of these, 
Werner Mueller engraves master plates which he uses, 
over and over again, in reproducing them according 
to his lithographing process on glass and on mirror. 

Their plant and working space should be a matter 
of interest to every serious craftsman. For one thing 
they work separately. Werner Mueller has his own work- 
shop studio. Barbara has a north-light painting studio 
of her own in the house, halfway between the living- 
room and the kitchen. Here she has a north light table, 
the length of the narrow room, with her paints and 
brushes spread out. 

Across the drive and up the slope is Werner’s studio. 
Here he prepares the etched glass and brings it to her 
for coloring. They have settled in the heart of Dutchess 
County, but they did not select this spot. Like every 
returning G.I. with a bride, Werner had no place to 
live. They advertised and Dutchess County selected 
them. They had the courage to dig in and start from 
scratch in an old white clapboard farmhouse, beside a 
narrow highway in the hill country of New York. 

Apart from the excellence of their product and their 
systematic working schedule, the Muellers’ notable suc- 
cess has been favored by their intelligent method of 
handling their marketing problem. They realize that 
except for certain established channels there is not time 
for them to sell their wares themselves. So they have 
put their selling problem into the hands of accredited 
agents who have a sensitive appreciation of the product 
as well as access to the highest type of retail shops. Thus 
they bridge their distance from the metropolitan area 
and save all their precious time for production. 







































Coasters with Greek or Roman heads form medallions, 
above, on marbelized grounds, bound in gold; below, the 
varied and colorful Barberigo family armorial bearings. 

















TO THE KINGS TASTE 





aron Erik Fleming, court silversmith by appointment 
B to His Majesty King Gustav of Sweden, was born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth. His fairy godmother 
must have taken her cue from this auspicious circum- 
stance and, granting him talent of the highest order, 
decreed that he should never stray too far from his 
favorite precious metal. 

For although Baron Fleming has studied architecture, 
engineering and painting, it is in the field of fine metal- 
work that he has won unique, world-wide recognition 
of a sort rarely accorded to any individual craftsman 
since medieval times. At the invitation of Miss Margret 
Craver, a former student of his, Baron Fleming last 
August conducted the second national Silversmithing 
Workshop Conference for teachers, at the Rhode Island 
School of Design in Providence under the sponsorship of 
Handy and Harman, dealers in precious metals. 

Miss Craver, who is consulting silversmith to Handy 
and Harman and director of the summer conferences. 
cites the “warmth and elegance” of Baron Fleming's 
finished silver pieces which, she says, are so restrained 
in design and so beautifully wrought that she stood in 
wonder when she came upon them for the first time some 
years ago in Stockholm. 

Of all the honors, heaped upon him for sheer beauty 
of design and excellence of craftsmanship, the one he 
treasures most is the Gold Medal of Prince Eugen. Last 
June he received the King’s Medal, given in honor of 
King Gustav’s 90th birthday. This medal, which is in 
gold, was designed by the Baron. He also hes received 
the accolade of Knight of the Northern Star, Order of the 
Vasa Royal, Finnish Order of the White Rose and the 
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French Legion of Honor. His works have been exhibited 
all over Europe and at present are represented in the 
National Museum in Stockholm and in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York. 

When Baron Fleming had completed his architectural 
and engineering studies in Germany, he returned to 
Sweden and took up the study of painting under Carl 
Wilhelmsson. He happened one day upon some tools 
which his brother—an amateur silversmith—had left 
lying about and began working in silver. Before long 
this became his chief preoccupation—his painting but 
a pleasant hobby which he still carries on. 

In 1920 he founded his silversmithing shop in Stock- 
holm and named it Borgila—meaning “cliff-tower”— 
after a spot on the West Coast of Sweden long known 
to his family. Here they have had a series of sailing 
vessels called Borgila I, Borgila II, Borgila III and so 
on. Beginning as a one-man atelier with, finally, one 
helper, the establishment now has thirty-five craftsmen, 
all highly trained. Baron Fleming was made court silver- 
smith in 1933. 

The commissions that come to Erik Fleming are of 
extraordinarily wide range, his versatility a sure match 
for them. Whether it be flat silver, a coffee set or a 
bride’s crown the same simplicity of design character- 
izes them—a purity of line which reveals rather than 
obscures the quality and sheen of the metal. 

Some of the most famous handwrought contemporary 
pieces in gold or silver have been designed by him. For 
example, there is the 86-piece table set, a wedding gift 
of the people of Sweden to Prince Gustaf Adolf who was 
killed in an accident last year; and a complete flatware 
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{ galaxy of crowns designed and executed by Baron Erik Fleming for Swedish brides, who are crowned at their weddings. 


service for a museum in Germany. He has made vases 
and services for the Swedish National Museum; trophies, 
globes, massive church candlesticks. One of his recent 
commissions was a ordered by Winston 
Churchill’s Swedish publisher as a gift for Mr. Church- 
ill’s last birthday. 

Baron Fleming has designed and executed three cro- 
ziers for bishops, all in active use now in Swedish cathe- 
Like. his these magnificently 
combine silver and gold and are set with precious stones. 
The crowns shown on these pages are but a small sample 

indeed, he has more than one-hundred-and-fifty brides’ 
crowns to his credit. 

There is an old Swedish custom which decrees that 
every bride shall be crowned by her bridegroom during 
the church ceremony. The crown may be of leaves or of 


cigar-box, 


drals. brides’ crowns, 


spring flowers. Or it may be of silver or gold. Many of 
the crowns that Baron Fleming has made have been ac- 
companied by heirloom jewels, to be used by brides of a 
family for generations. Other brides’ crowns are requi- 
sitioned by individual churches, for brides who may 
choose to be married there. 

Baron Fleming’s return to this country last summer, 
to conduct the silversmithing conference at the Rhode 
Island School of Design, is his first visit here since 1935, 
when he exhibited at the “Century of Progress” in Chi- 
cago. His observations, therefore, are significant. He is 
deeply impressed with the heightened interest in the arts 
and the crafts which he found all around him, amount- 


ing—in his opinion—to a renaissance. He found distinct 


improvement in metalcraft and fresh emphasis on de- 
sign among young American craftsmen. 








His Majesty King Gustav of Sweden on his 90th birthday 
received the people's gift, designed by Baron Fleming. 
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Use of Press Moulds 


BY ALFRED JACOBSON 


he press-mould was essentially a potters’ tool de- 

signed for mass production and, as such, has an 
ancient history predating the potter’s wheel in certain 
primitive societies by many centuries. Its application was 
well understood in prehistoric Chinese, Egyptian, Mayan, 
Aztec and Incan cultures. Perhaps its first appearance 
took the form of stamps or rollers made of soft biscuit- 
fired clay and used to impress a design in the plastic 
clay. The similarity of techniques common to these widely 
separated peoples is itself a fascinating story. 

The Peruvian clay mould shown in the illustration is 
a type found all over Central and South America as 
well as in Egypt and China. The very simple design of 
their small sculptures made it possible to use two-piece 
moulds. In order to give the effect of individuality alter- 
ations in minor details were made as in the head dress. 
sex or objects carried in the hands. As more complicated 
problems arose, such as the Chinese T’ang horse, body 
and legs were pressed in separate moulds and the parts 
slipped together. 

In some areas of Central America plates up to thirteen 
inches in diameter have been found which, according to 
the eminent scientist, Samuel K. Lothrop (COCLE, vol. 
VIII, Memoirs of the Peabody Museum), show every evi- 
dence of having been pressed in a mould with a ring foot 


Having studied sculpture at the Beaux Arts Institute of 
Design in New York, the Academy of La Grande Chau- 
miére in Paris and the British Academy in Rome, and 
ceramics at Alfred University, Mr. Jacobson teaches at 
the Greenwich House Pottery and is a practicing ceramist. 


added by hand. Correspondingly, the Chinese reproduced 
some of their beautifully carved celadon bowls by making 
biscuit-fired impressions of the inside decorated surfaces 
and shaping the outside with a template on the wheel. 

The foregoing historical data provides abundant evi- 
dence to sustain the argument that pressed sculpture or 
pottery does not lose the plastic vitality of the original. 
On the other hand, it is obvious that a two-piece mould 
will restrict design. That, in some instances, may be a 
fortunate circumstance since it restrains over-zealous 
practitioners. However, it must be kept in mind that the 
mould is a means not an end and, in the case of sculpture, 
other methods are available—hollow-building for large 
pieces and solid-modeling for smal] ones — while the 
wheel remains supreme for the potter. 

A satisfying piece of clay-work must give full expres- 
sion to the clayeyness of clay—an inherent quality like 
the redness of red, the spaciousness of space or the 
solidity of a solid. Only the possession of a deep-felt 
plastic sense and a basic familiarity with the nature of 
clay can achieve this expression. The extreme versatility 
of clay will trap the unwary as readily as it will liberate 
the initiated. As stated previously the press mould does 
materially assist the craftsman to increase his production 
without sacrificing quality. It serves as a tool in what is 


Two piece clay moulds of Peruvian sculpture. Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History. 
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fundamentally a hand process. Certain techniques of 
decoration, namely textured surfaces, incised, impressed 
and carved treatments, are often more practical on 
pressed ware. However, these methods still cannot satisfy 
in quantity present-day demands. 

The slip-casting technique cannot be considered a 
hand process in the true sense, primarily because 
throughout the procedure the clay is not manipulated 
in its plastic state. Original models and moulds are made 
of plaster and liquid clay used to fill the moulds, elimi- 
nating all hand-shaping at every stage. The slip mould 
is essential in meeting the present-day demands for quan- 
tity but slip-cast ware does not satisfy all our esthetic 
needs as regards design, glaze, weight or tactile appeal. 
It must also be recalled that slip-cast shapes are often 
determined by economic factors. Quality then becomes 
the victim of the cost sheet. In spite of the overwhelming 
influence on public taste of mass produced ceramics, the 
individual potter does triumph occasionally. In the field 
of glazes the manufacturer is taking his cue from the 
ever-widening public demand, aroused by the craftsman, 
for more interesting glazes. 

One of the most interesting developments of recent 
years in the field of design has been the introduction of 
asymmetrical shapes—the result of years of patient expio- 
ration by a handful of modern French artists. Their 
search for source material led them to re-examine nature’s 
inexhaustible storehouse and they were richly rewarded. 
The organic and inorganic forms of seeds, shells, peb- 
bles and even microscopic shapes suggest a whole new 
world of functional forms of infinite variety and living 
beauty. The application of these discoveries is an ex- 
citing challenge to the ceramist—not in an attempt to 
reproduce nature realistically but to interpret and utilize 
the lessons learned. 

In the process of designing pottery in terms of these 
so-called free forms the press mould and slip mould 
assume a role of prime importance. No doubt there will 
be an unprecedented output of nightmarish horrors pa- 
rading under the banner of modern art and the potter's 
wheel will be neglected. But that need not cause alarm, 
for the wheel is not likely to be superseded. 

New ideas are creeping into our design consciousness, 
ideas which demand new solutions. Practically every ob- 
ject of daily use, from tooth brush to multiple dwelling. 
has been re-designed to meet our own concept of function 
and a truly Twentieth Century style has emerged. The 
potter too will make his contribution. 
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Asymmetrical shapes with soft-toned glazes by Jacobson. 


The biscuit fired clay mould below, courtesy Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, is from the Chinese Sung period. Cela- 
don bowl and its mould from the same period is shown 
above through courtesy of the Royal Ontario Museum. 
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Signe Ortiz uses subtle color gradations, often in each flossa knot, within the formal designs of her rugs. 
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Hand-Weaving as 


oday a Gothic tapestry, a Finnish coverlet or a 

Peruvian garment may momentarily convince us 
that hand-weaving is indeed a lost art. We may despair 
to see the craft practiced only half-heartedly, with an 
eye to the commercial market and the easy effect which 
enable hand-weavers to compete with power-looms. 

Yet occasionally we are heartened by discovery of 
contemporary weavers using the medium sensitively and 
creatively, aware that weaving is as expressive an art 
form as painting, sculpture, pottery or architecture. 

The most daring and original use of pattern, color 
and texture in weaving today is found in rugs which, 
no matter how small, are self-contained units, unlike 
draperies or clothing fabrics, with beginnings and end- 
ings, with composition and relationships as complex as 
those in any other work of art. 

The rugs of Edna Vogel are unique examples of 
weaving used as an expressive art form. Her wool flossa 
rugs are wondrously subtle in color, with infinite vari- 
ations of hue and value. Speed is obviously not her goal, 
for no color change is too laborious if it contributes to 
her conception of the rug. She uses yarns as freely as 
a painter does pigments, to create designs which are 
contemporary in their abstraction and simplification of 
natural forms. Each rug is individual, bearing a title 
with intrinsic meaning. She is an artist with something to 
express, and might well have been a painter or sculptor 
or potter. Instead, she happened to choose weaving as the 
medium through which to speak. 

The designs of Signe Ortiz are more rigid—as sharply 
defined and machine-like as a Mondrian composition. 
Avoiding free forms, curves and diagonals, she restricts 
herself to precise, carefully balanced horizontals and 
verticals, which the loom seems to impose. Inside the 
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an art form 


BY ED ROSSBACH 


formal pattern she introduces gradations of the most 
subtle colors, often employing a mixture of colors and 
threads within each flossa knot to produce texture within 
texture. Again the rugs are wool yarn, but more firmly 
packed than in the Vogel rugs. The firmness is consistent 
with the rigidity of her designs; the pile is held in place 
to permit no shifting or variation from the falling this 
way or that. The Vogel rugs, by contrast, employ longer, 
more widely spaced flossa in keeping with the freer, 
more romantic design which is ever slightly changing 
since it is responsive to a footstep or a brush of the hand. 

Robert Sailors reveals in his rugs a direct, straight- 
forward use of materials to create texture within bold- 
patterned areas. The designs are always natural to the 
medium: never do his rugs seem to be paintings or 
printed textiles which have been adapted to weaving. The 
rugs emerge from much experience and experimentation, 
out of a recognition of the “form” inherent in sisal, rag, 
yarn or whatever material he proposes to use. He does 
not force his materials—rather, he follows them. His 
patterns are bold and geometric, with the slight vari- 
ations in repeats which contribute to elevating his rugs 
to works of art. 

The rugs of these artists are distinctive and express the 
individuality of each. All have found the means within 
the medium appropriate to the ideas they willed to ex- 
press. From their works we may conclude that the hand- 
weaver who would keep his craft a vital and significant 
art form must be thoroughly familiar with the medium, 
aware equally of its restrictions and its potentialities. He 
must have ideas to express—an aesthetic purpose, and 
he must use daring, patience, ingenuity and sensitivity in 
continually exploring his medium for the best means of 
expressing those ideas. 


Edna Vogel's “Dendritum” at left is of loosely packed 
wool flossa. She uses intricate color changes unlike the 
bold geometric patterns in Robert Sailors’ rug below. 





Maginel Barney's sequin-trimmed slippers have made 
history in leisure footwear fashions. Dusty-pink scuffs 
embroidered in fuchsia-to-purple gamut: slipper studded 
with emerald and blue stones, gold thread, sequins. 


The play shoe at right is hand-crocheted in 
variegated gay stripes on an aqua kid wedge 
sole, from the atelier of Perugia of Paris. 


From Renée Montague, slippers hand-beaded 
to complement evening gowns, are custom- 
made by Mazane. The jet open-work sandal 
shown above has a chic little bag to match it. 





Footing It Featly 


he needleworker who is willing to come down to 

earth, both figuratively and actually, will find stim- 
ulating opportunity in designing and handcrafting foot- 
gear for the discriminating wearer. Gone are the days of 
“High Button Shoes” for every occasion. With the cur- 
rent trend in fashions, shoes are stepping more and more 
into the role of specialized accessories, a specific part of 
individualized costumes. 

They may be as exotic, provocative and colorful as a 
Lily Daché hat and should be keyed to fashionable leisure 
clothes, for most of them will fall into this category for 
the craftsman. Leave street shoes to the manufacturer or 
the small custom shoemaker down the block; let the 
cobbler take care of country brogues. For the needle- 
worker there are beach sandals, mules for the bedroom, 
slippers to match a tea gown, or slip-ons to be worn at 
home, in camp or after skiing. All of these are to be 
found in the shops, but there they are all too apt to 
wear the standardized look of mass-produced articles. 

A new market, virtually unexploited, awaits the crafts- 
man of ingenuity in this field. There is no question that 
women respond with alacrity to smart, well-styled and 
colorful covering for their feet. But there are two prime 
requisites for success in creating footwear: it must be 
comfortable and it must be styled in accordance with the 
ever-changing vogue. However good to look at, the shoe 
must first of all be sized and constructed to fit the foot 
and designed to complement the wearer’s wardrobe. 

Use real artistry in combining colors and materials 
and avoid the bizarre in either material or design. The 
skills needed will be indicated in great part by the mate- 
rials used but will fall almost exclusively in the cate- 
gories of sewing, knitting, crocheting and braiding. 

In “The Mode in Footwear,” by R. Turner Wilcox, 
reviewed on page 29, are several hundred drawings of 
footwear, from the time of the Egyptians to the present 
day. This book provides a historic review of foot fashions 
from which many practical ideas may be gleaned. Some 
of the shoes sketched may stimulate experiment in adapt- 
ing them to modern use. Since sandals and shoes of all 
kinds were made by hand until the middle of the Nine- 
teenth Century, they have a charm and grace lacking in 
our own manufactured shoes. They also are richly sug- 
gestive of materials to use. 

For modern use the preference falls to suede and 
other soft leathers and to felt. Other fabrics in use since 
time immemorial are linen and canvas. Straw and fur 
lend themselves, according to climate, and certain mate- 
rials may be combined. Scuffs and leather soles suitable 
for knitted ski-socks are to be found in most department 
stores. The A. C. Lawrence Leather Company, of Boston 
and New York, distributes soft leathers for shoes through 
American Handicrafts Co., Inc., 12 East 41st Street, New 
York City. The J. C. Larson Company of Chicago is also 
an excellent source for leathers and tool kits. 
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Sequins, bugles, beads, glass and bright wool yarns 
provide an infinite variety for glamorous decoration. In 
the hands of a true artist such as Maginel Wright Barney 
these have made history in smart footwear. Mrs. Bar. 
ney’s slippers and scuffs, individually designed, have 
given convincing proof of the demand for exciting new 
shoe fashions for leisure hours. The vogue for “Maga- 
nela” slippers has grown to such proportions that she is 
hard put to it at times to fill the orders. Capezio supplies 
the special shapes she uses in felt and leather. He also 
makes ballet slippers and various other styles. 

Another smash hit is “Pussyfoot,” by Voris of Holly- 
wood. These ankle-high slip-ons are tailored in glove-soft 
suede by a master-craftsman in leather. She makes them, 
as pictured, in black and brilliant colors with no trim 
but a narrow gold piping. They are dashing to look at, 
with their peaked, visor-like tongues and heels—and 
utterly comfortable to wear. 

Renee Montague’s exquisite evening slippers, strictly 
custom-made, belong to the world of fashion. They are 
ordered from Mazane, 206 East 74th Street, New York 
City, where they are bench-made and hand-sewn accord- 
ing to the customer’s own last. Then they are beaded as 
desired to match a specific dress like the black jet slip- 
per shown on the opposite page. 

It has never been the purpose of “Craft Horizons” to 
present patterns or blue-prints for craftsmen in any field. 
The items shown here to illustrate crafted shoe fashions 
have been selected because they represent the most suc- 
cessful of their kind. They are offered to the needle- 
worker as an example which may inspire original de- 
velopments in new directions. 








Suede “Pussy-Foot,” gold-piped, by Voris of Hollywood. 
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Bowl by Prestini turned from a block made up of two sections of the same nicely-marked birch laminated together. 


In this group of three the smallest shows the unusual markings of birch. The platter is of zeleny to pal-Polish poplar. 
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PRESTINL a contemporary craftsman 


BY SUZETTE MORTON ZURCHER 


n the last ten or twelve years the wooden bowls, plat- 
| ters and trays of Prestini have earned growing recog- 
nition from collectors and connoisseurs of fine crafts- 
manship. His work has been exhibited from coast to coast 
and has been acquired by museums. A craftsman in the 
fullest meaning of the term, he combines expert technical 
knowledge with a highly developed design sense, often 
creating on the lathe forms that are as sensitive as those 
of a sculptor. 

This refinement of form that especially distinguishes 
Prestini’s design is admirably illustrated in the accom- 
panying photographs by Barbara Morgan. The profiles 
shown on the frontispiece suggest the endless possibili- 
ties of subtle variation he achieves in the shapes of bowls. 
He guides his chisel to cut curves as graceful as prac- 
ticality will allow, a compromise which the designer of 
useful objects must effect. A salad bowl, whatever may 
be its virtues as a museum-piece, must not land the let- 
tuce in your lap. Prestini, on the whole, observes this 
rule, giving in but occasionally to a quite understandable 
temptation, as in rounding the base of the large Mexican 
mahogany bow! pictured on page 20. Stability is sac- 
rificed to drama but, from the esthetic standpoint, this 
is perhaps the most impressive and visually satisfying 
bowl he has created. 

The color and decoration of Prestini’s wooden-ware 
is supplied by the natural richiness of his material. He 
uses no finish other than clear lacquer which protects the 
wood and brings out its pattern. Stains he does not admit 
and paint only in the case of certain black bowls. The 
woods he works with are generally common ones such as 
birch, walnut and mahogany, with occasional cherry, 
poplar, maple and—more rarely still—oak. Exotic woods 
that he has from time to time employed with striking 
results are ebony, teak and zeleny topal (Polish poplar), 
an example of which is the platter shown on page 20. 
Unusual markings are often found in birch, as in the 
smallest bowl on the same page as well as in the 
extraordinarily handsome one on page 22. The effective- 
ness of the latter bowl has been doubled by the fact that 
it was turned from a block made up of two sections of 
the same interestingly marked piece of birch laminated 
together. This is general practice with the deeper bowls, 
as blocks of hardwood of sufficient thickness are both 
rare and given to splitting. The bowls and platters on 
page 22 were photographed together to emphasize the 


Prestini’s forthcoming book, “Design Sense”, will be pub- 
lished in 1949 by the Pocahontas Press, in New York, of 
which Mrs. Zurcher is the head. The photographs, repro- 
duced here, were made for the book by Barbara Morgan. 


variety of pattern afforded by the different wood colors 
and grains. Their color ranges from the velvety black 
and rich brown of the small ebony platter, through the 
henna of Cuban mahogany, the striated dark and lighter 
browns of teak, the pinker brown of the walnut’s concen- 
tric rings, the dramatic green, brown and cream of 
zeleny topal, to the golden white of the small platter of 
ash wood. 

The classic simplicity, the elegance, the polished 
smoothness, the variety of shapes and wood grains— 
such qualities can be felt in the skillful and sympa- 
thetic photographs. In them, too, is a hint of the thin- 
ness and lightness of the pieces. It is only by actually 
seeing and handling them, however, that one can fully 
appreciate the virtuosity with which Prestini has worked 
his medium—the phonograph-record heft of the platters, 
the airplane-propeller sheer of a bowl which in cross- 
section flares gracefully from a substantial base to a rim 
no thicker than that of a porcelain cup. It is with the 
hands that one must explore these rounded forms, sanded 
as smooth as pebbles and as glossy as horse chestnuts. 

After initiation to Prestini’s “wood,” as he modestly 
designates his work, that of the commercial market is 
more than ever displeasing. Whether it be the thick, un- 
pretentious chopping type of bowl of the housewares 
department or the expensive silver-based one of the lux- 
ury shop, in comparison, it is likely to appear shallow, 
clumsy and sagging to those who lament this. It is a 
distressing fact that Prestini does not distribute through 
regular retail channels. By profession an engineer and 
working full time at the Illinois Institute of Technology, 
he has but an occasional evening or week-end to devote 
to woodworking. Thus his output is too small to warrant 
other than direct sale from craftsman to customer. 

In evaluating Prestini’s considerable contribution to 
contemporary crafts in America, both through his cre- 
ative work and his thinking, it is necessary to know 
something of his background and development. It is 
amazing that such a talent should have grown from the 
most casual beginnings and flowered so brilliantly al- 
though it is only an avocation. 

One day early in the nineteen thirties a young mathe- 
matics teacher at a boys’ preparatory school in Lake 
Forest, Illinois, strolled into the workshop to investigate 
its new power tools. This took him back to his own 
manual training days at high school in the East and he 
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began to experiment with the lathe. The only hardwood 
he could find was the oak panel from the drawer of a 
disearded dresser. The platter he turned from it was 
clumsy and defective but his interest was aroused. From 
that day on he spent more and more of his time in the 
shop. Soon he was put in charge of it, along with teach- 
ing algebra and coaching the second football team. Thus 
simply began the career of Prestini, craftsman. 


It was but a year or so later that his work in wood 
began to attract notice for its excellence. His rapid de- 
velopment can be traced to some extent to certain factors 
of heredity and environment. From his father, an Italian 
stone-carver who immigrated to Rhode Island—where 
James Prestini was born and brought up—he must have 
inherited an aptitude for crafts. His youth was filled with 
manual activities, whether housecleaning, laying a new 
walk, helping to build a garage or miscellaneous summer 
jobs. At Yale his practical mind took well to mechanical 
engineering—the profession he went back to at the be- 
ginning of the war, after ten years of teaching. 


During that period many influences converged to make 
Prestini not only a master craftsman but a passionate 
disciple of the modern movement in design. The small 
but excellent crafts store he maintained in Lake Forest 





for five years (another extra-curricular activity, conceived 
originally as an outlet for his woodenware) put him in 
direct contact with the best work of this country and 
Europe. His association with L. Moholy-Nagy at the 
Institute of Design in Chicago, where Prestini was first 
a student and then a teacher, further crystallized his de- 
sign concepts and art philosophy. 


The most significant factor in Prestini’s development 
is his own character. His energy is tireless, his will re- 
lentless, his capacity for work limitless and his single- 
mindedness almost fanatical. Design is religion to him: 
his mission is to save the world design-wise. Being a true 
modern, as well as an engineer, he has implicit faith in 
the machine as the super tool. 


As a craftsman he sees the significance of crafts today 
mainly as a standard-setter and a model-maker for in- 
dustry, as training for the industrial designer whom he 
considers the key artist of the machine age. And being 
Prestini is a militant propagandist for the 
cause of sober, honest design, especially in quantity 
production. As his own contribution as a craftsman, he 
looks forward with sincere hopefulness to a time when 
the machine may make his museum pieces available at 
low cost to every household. 


a teacher, 


Taken together to emphasize the variety of pattern afforded by the different wood colors and grains, these range from 
the velvety black and rich brown of the small ebony platter to the striated dark and lighter browns of teak, the pinker 


a 


brown of the walnut’s rings and the golden white of the small ashwood platter. Photographs are by Barbara Morgan. 
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PREVAILING WINDS 


BY FRANCES WRIGHT CAROE 


This section of Crart Horizons is solely for the prac- 
ticing craftsmen whose incomes are in part or wholly 
derived from the sale of their hand work. No punches are 
pulled, for here are met the realities of dollars and cents 
which are as sharp as a cutting tool, as tricky as a glaze, 
intricate as a loom dressing, as manipulative as silver, 
as smooth as molten crystal, and completely fickle as to 


color, form, and function. 


Retail 


This is harvest time for the retail shops. They must 
reap enough sales now to put money in the bank that 
will carry them over the lean months. Gifts are given 
at all times of the year, but the Christmas season creates 
a demand so much greater than any other time that the 
term seasonal is used when speaking of the market for 
gifts. This Christmas season will be a good one. There 
is some indication that people are becoming as interested 
in dressing up their homes as themselves: this year they 
will probably be inclined to give an ash-tray or a lunch- 
eon-set rather than a pair of nylons or a negligee. 

This fall there have been numerous promotions of 
home furnishings by large stores. These are the first that 
have appeared in force since before the war and reflect 
the growing interest of the buying public in home fur- 
nishings as well as indicating an ample supply of such 
merchandise. 


W holesale 


Wholesale buying has been brisk all through the year 

-a very good sign. Spring buying will start in January 
and, if the Christmas season is up to expectations, stocks 
will be depleted and buying will be heavy. This does not 
mean that buying will necessarily be heavy on reorders. 
Now that shortages are disappearing, the public is de- 
manding a greater selection in merchandise. This means 
that store buyers will want to see new things that will 
create public interest, give them something to talk about 
and thus spur sales. 

There is still a great lack of quality in the work of 
some craftsmen and a lack of ingenuity in developing 
new things. This quality market is where craftsmen will 
find their success. Quality does not always necessarily 
mean high prices. Craftsmen who can develop articles of 
quality for the wholesale trade—from handsome ash-trays 
at $5 to lamps at $25—will encounter no difficulty in 
selling them. 








COLLECTION, MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, NEW YORK 


Director of America House 


Styling 


In the preceding section we have spoken about the 
new year that is just around the corner. Let us try to do 
a little crystal-gazing. We think 1949 is going to be an 
interesting and productive year. There will be great lati- 
tude in style and a greater opportunity for originality 
than for some time past. 

In the first place the political situation will have be- 
come stabilized—always a helpful factor in making plans 
and developing ideas. The emphasis then will be on 
action and results rather than on people and public per- 
sonalities. The tendency will be not so much towards 
things of the moment as towards those of permanence. 

In all but architecture there seems to be no limit to 
the styling possibilities. In clothes fashions there will be 
great latitude; in decoration there is a tendency towards 
a triangle of Chinese, Victorian and modern. Manufac- 
turers are still frustrated by the true significance of 
modern furniture and accessories so that they constantly 
turn back to the old-line, “sure things,” no matter how 
diverse these may be. 

Undoubtedly contemporary architecture — probably 
the most revolutionary change in many years—is here to 
stay. Home furnishings and accessories, the refinements 
that give the mark of quality to their surroundings, are 
vitally important to the success of an interior, These now 
must be styled to fit in with and enhance their new archi- 
tectural background. The search is on, by both the manu- 
facturer and the buying public, to find these things. This 
coming year presents a rare opportunity to creative 
craftsmen, who are the logical ones to introduce new 
and appropriate accessories and furnishings. 

In looking toward the varied possibilities of 1949, one 
thing stands out. While form is infinite and there is no 
limit to the use of form, the one combination that will 
give it significance is texture and color. These will appear 
at their best when they are worked in combination. There 
will not be any great color changes, nor will there be any 
great range of color. Chinese, Victorian and modern have 
colors in common. It is up to the sensitivity and ability 
of the craftsman to combine texture with color for some- 
thing really effective. 

There is no doubt that the surface treatment of an 
object is of prime importance. The right surface treat. 
ment must have a suitable foundation so that the objec! 
will be properly coordinated. The surface treatment con- 
tributes to the decorative effect and through this th: 
article achieves distinction. Always strive from the out- 
set to attain an original effect. Contrary to the opinion 
of many moderns, form alone cannot achieve a complete 














effect. Perhaps herein lies the secret of much that is 
wrong with contemporary things. There must be some 
embellishment to give an article meaning and appeal. So 
our advice to craftsmen is to study the new materials 
used in architecture, analyze its form and create acces- 
sories and furnishings to supply the much-needed em- 
bellishment. 

Lighting, in all its forms, is an indispensable, func- 
tional need in contemporary design. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that, in a country so replete with designing ability 
in other directions, lighting needs should be so inade- 
quately met as they are here. Fine lamps and lighting 
fixtures offer a vast field of endeavor to the modern 
craftsman. 

So it is that 1949 will offer a challenge to the creative 
abilities of craftsmen in particular. When a new archi- 
tecture appears on our horizon it behooves us to furnish 
the interior and provide accessories worthy of it. While 
this cannot be accomplished in one year great strides can 


and will be made. 
Personals 


Linn L. Phelan, pottery instructor at the School for 
American Craftsmen, Alfred University, was awarded the 
Purchase Prize of $25 for two pieces of pottery shown at 
the eighth annual member Exhibition of Creative Works 
at The Brick Store Museum, Kennebunk, Maine. Mr. 
Phelan, who was formerly with the Rowantree kiln at 
Blue Hill and at Linnwood Pottery, Saco, Maine, now 
also is president of The Journeymen. 

The Brick Store Museum is interested in displaying 
work of artists, native to Maine or interested in Maine 
subjects. Prizes are offered in painting, sculpture, crafts, 
literary work and graphic arts. 


from 


OUR READERS 


Carol Janeway, who has made a special niche for her- 
self in American ceramics with, among other things, her 
very pleasing and original tiles, has made a discovery 
which she is sure her fellow potters will find interesting. 
In some recently completed experiments she has success- 
fully used Pyrex instead of the conventional bunghole 
when firing a kiln. 

“I was rather dubious as to whether it would take the 
temperature without cracking,” Miss Janeway explains, 
“and was very pleased to discover that, even up to cone 
3, it stood up perfectly. The one precaution needed is to 
be sure that all moisture has left the kiln before cover- 
ing the peephole. 

“It is a decided advantage over the conventional method 
in that not only is one able to see into the kiln during 
the entire firing process without any loss of heat but, in 
the case of gas-fired kilns, it provides an excellent check 
as to whether or not any reduction is taking place. 

“I used a shallow Pyrex baking dish which I broke into 
a size just slightly larger than the area of the peephole 
itself, smoothed the edges on the sanding belt so that it 
could be handled without cutting the hand and held it in 
place with the same asbestos used to seal the door.” 


Miss Mary Alice Smith of the Custom Tailors Associa- 
tion writes us a suggestion which should be of much value 
to weavers: “I wonder if weavers throughout the country 
realize the great interest of the custom tailor in small 
lengths of originally designed tweeds suitable for in- 
dividualized sport jackets, bath robes or coats. Custom 
tailors will use narrow widths but prefer the 54-inch 
width and want pieces from three and one-half to five 
yards in length. They have only one firm demand: that 
the material shall be so treated that they can count on 
its not shrinking any further.” Miss Smith assures us she 
would be delighted to answer inquiries if weavers will 
write her at The Custom Tailors & Designers Association 
of America, 400 Madison Avenue. 


Raymond L. Palm, Director of Arts and Crafts at the 
New Mexico State Teachers College in Silver City, N. M.. 
has written an exact account of silk screen processing at 
the school. Formerly a commercial artist, Mr. Palm be- 
came acquainted at that time with the process and during 
the last two years has been introducing it to his students. 
He finds that it “provides a cheap and very efficient 
method of obtaining highly utilitarian results” and that 
it has a number of advantages: “The making of usable 
equipment takes little technical skill or time. The medium 
is flexible, allowing limitless combinations of textures; 
and great freedom in the use of color, form and pattern. 
The finished product has strong inspirational value to 
students, since the printed product eliminates the fum- 
bling ineptitudes that normally characterize the begin- 
ner’s work.” 

In concluding his detailed and clear account of the 
precess, which we are sure he would be glad to share 
with anyone interested, Mr. Palm writes that “We feel 
certain that if these steps are followed silk screen proc- 
essing can be inexpensive, interesting and most satisfy- 
ing. It offers an opportunity to develop a most useful and 
professional looking medium at the secondary as well 
as the college level.” 


In September we received an interesting letter about 
the Maine Coast Craftsmen who held their Second An- 
nual Show this summer. This organization has its head- 
quarters in Rockport, Maine, and also has branches in 
Waldo and Lincoln Counties and a Casco Bay branch 
including a number of towns. Founded in 1946 under 
the guidance of Carroll T. Berry, artist and craftsman 
and former president of The Maine Craft Guild, the 
group has grown to include craftsmen and patrons 
from every part of the Maine coast. Along with exhibits 
at the Farnsworth Art Gallery in Rockport, there have 
been organized classes and work groups, a bulletin and 
library, monthly meetings and annual shows. The pur- 
poses of the organization are “to assist the members to 
improve and to keep high their standards of craftsman- 
ship; to help with the marketing of members’ products; 
to serve as a clearing house for information of interest 
and value to craftsmen.” 


The Newark Museum opened a new exhibit, “Decora- 
tive Arts Today,” on November 4. Showing work in 
ceramics, glass, textiles, metal and wood by contemporary 
craftsmen, the exhibit includes pieces by Otto and Ger- 
trud Natzler, Maija Grotell, Ruth Reeves, James Prestini, 
Marianne Strengell and Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Scheier. 


NEWS of the American 


Craftsmen’s Educational Council 


Many of our readers wish we could give greater ad- 
vance notice of our exhibitions. We should like to do so 
but very often these are subject to sudden change due 
to unexpected causes. However, we are able now to an- 
nounce for March an exhibition of work by craftsmen 
suitable for churches, chapels or synagogues in all media. 
Craftsmen interested in participating in this exhibition 
are urged to write to the Educational Council at 485 
Madison Avenue, listing the work they would like to 
show and asking for further details as to jury and other 
requirements. 


Exhibitions 


The autumn season opened with a showing of the 
ceramics of Wayne Long of Los Angeles, California, 
from September 15 to October 10. Mr. Long is extremely 
versatile and the pieces shown—almost 100 of them 
attest this fact. His work includes thrown plates, bowls 
and vases, lamps and many figures—some small, some 
large. His glazes are varied and interesting though some- 
what low in key. Shown against a yellow wall with hand- 
decorated draperies, also by Mr. Long, the exhibition was 
both stimulating and exciting. 

On October 13 we had the great pleasure and honor of 
presenting an exhibition, “From Hand Loom to Power 
Loom—Dorothy Liebes Fabrics arranged by Goodall 
Fabrics, Inc.” Here were seen not only the beautiful 
fabrics created and woven at Mrs. Liebes’ Studio but also 
the various phases of the transition of a textile from the 
hand to the power loom. This was a vivid demonstration 
of what the future holds for craftsmen—that of working 
creatively not so much for, as with industry in the de- 
velopment of new merchandise. We are grateful both to 
Mrs. Liebes and Goodall Fabrics for their great cooper- 
ation in making this exhibition possible. 

On November 15 the gallery was turned over to Amer- 
ica House for the sale of Christmas accessories and cards 
as has been customary for the past two years. 

Our January exhibition will be a collection of silver, 
hand-wrought by professional American craftsmen from 
all parts of the country. 


Library 


The library has received as gifts several charming 
books during the summer. 

“Adventure in Jade,” published by Henry Holt & Co., 
price $3.50, has come to us from the author, Mr. James 
Lewis Kraft. In the opening pages Mr. Kraft rides his 
hobby Jade with a light and skillful hand. He then does 
the same for his readers for he carries them with him in 
his search for American Jade in a truly fascinating nar- 
rative. His readers long to become “Rockhounds” too and 
follow with him the trail of this ever-elusive stone. A 
book of 80 pages with several illustrations, it is packed 
with charm and information. 

“Decorative Art in Wisconsin” by Anne Foote and 
Elaine Smedal was also a gift and is a valued addition 
to our shelves. The book is in effect a portfolio of 15 


serigraph color plates covering many of the designs of 
the Norwegian settlers of Wisconsin. There is a printed 
sheet with a most interesting foreword by Clifford L. Lord 
and a descriptive index of the plates. The book may be 
ordered through “Craft Horizons,” Price $10. 

“Russian Icons” by David Talbot Rice and “UR” by 
Leonard Wooley, both published by Penguin Books, 
Ltd., have been sent us by our helpful friend, Mrs. 
Gretchen Warren of Boston, They are charming small 
books with interesting text and illustrations and well 
repay reading. 

“Everybody’s Handicraft Handbook,” published by 
Progress Press, Washington, D. C., price $2, is a book 
of about 150 pages of text and illustrations covering 
most crafts, drawing, modelling and painting. It says 
frankly on the cover “Hobbies made easy for fun and 
profit” and as such it is well done. It would be excellent 
for camps and clubs. 

“The Mode in Footwear” by R. Turner Wilcox, pub- 
lished by Scribners, price $5, is fundamentally a refer- 
ence book on the history of hand-made shoes throughout 
the ages. There are several hundred pen-and-ink draw- 
ings and a vivid text. The whole makes a stimulating and 
worth while historic review of foot fashions from which 
many practical ideas for the present may be gleaned. 

Many pamphlets come to the library, too many to re- 
view or list. Members are welcome to browse among them 
at will. From time to time appears one on which we wish 
to comment. A recent acquisition is “Art—The Balance 
Wheel in Education,” edited by Ruth Coburn. This is the 
1948 Year Book of the Eastern Arts Association. The first 
half is devoted to speeches made at the annual meeting 
of the association last May by such people as Herbert 
Read, Yasuo Kunyoshi and other well-known figures in 
the art world. For anyone interested in the art thinking 
of this country these are of the greatest value. The pamph- 
let may be obtained from the Eastern Arts Association 
offices of the State Teachers’ College, Kutztown, Pa. 





Fabrics hand-loomed by Dorothy Liebes, adapted by Good- 
all Fabrics to power looms and shown at America House. 
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HAND LOOM WEAVING DEPARTMENT 
115 FRANKLIN STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Trish Linen Yarns 


FOR HANDLOOM WEAVING 
LARGE VARIETY OF COLORS 
MANY SIZES 


DOBECKMUN METAL THREADS 
NON-TARNISHABLE + WASHABLE 


Car pet Warp * Cotton Yarns 
Cotton Ready-W arped Spools 


WOOLS FOR HANDLOOM WEAVING 


Loams + Shuttles + Loom Supplies 
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HAND SPUN YARNS 


Produced by Blind Workmen 
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THIS HAND SPUN YARN WILL GIVE INDIVIDUAL 
CHARACTER TO EACH WOVEN ARTICLE 
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For Prices and Sample Cards Write to: 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIES FOR THE BLIND 
22 West 17th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 
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| Sand for amazing new 144-pagn catalog of 


Gold mine for professional or ama- 
teur! Illustrations and descriptions 
of all items used by artists; prices; 
full index. Interesting hints, tips and 
facts. Yours for only $1 — rejunded 
with first order. 


Also entitles you to professional con- 
sultation by Toby Moss, nationally 
known art director. Offer limited; 
act now. Write Dept. CH. 








art materials & tools! 





Zeal-Art Inc., 20 East 49 Street. New York 17, N.Y. 


NEWS of the American 


Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council 


America House 


The shelves at America House are full to overflowing 
with the most enticing merchandise we have ever had. 
Our staff looks forward as always at this season to six 
weeks of excitement and exhaustion but, as always, ex- 
pects to bob up refreshed by success with a Merry Christ- 
mas to all on December 25. 


Craft Horizons 


Is anyone ever satisfied? Having sold out the entire 
edition of “Craft Horizons” for May, we increased our 
August printing to 7,500. But we are insatiable, we want 
still more subscribers. Our immediate goal is 10,000. 
Won't you as a friend and reader help us towards this 
achievement by sending a subscription as a Christmas 
gift to at least one of your friends? Fill in the blank on 
page 36 and send it to us with your check. Just before 
Christmas your friend will receive a copy of this issue, 
with a card saying that it comes from you. 





AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE COUNCIL, INC. 
485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Operates America House, Publishes Craft Horizons 


Officers: prestpent Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, rinst vice-pxesipent 
Mr. Horace H. F. Jayne, secretary Miss Mary Vail Andress, 
rreasuren Mr. William J. Barrett. Directors: Mr. Richard F. 
Bach, Mr. David R. Campbell, Mrs. Dorothy Draper, Mr. Allen 
Eaton, Mrs. L. C. Eichner, Mrs. Dorothy Liebes, Mrs. John W. 
Castles, Jr, Miss Dorothy Shaver, Mr. Henry Varnum Poor, Mrs. 
Owen D. Young. 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 

485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Presents Exhibitions, Offers Library Facilities 
Trustees: presipent Mr. Horace H. F. Jayne, vice-presipent Mrs. 
Vanderbilt Webb, secretary Miss Mary Vail Andress, Mr. Wil- 


liam J. Barrett, Mr. Kenneth Chorley, Mrs. Dorothy Draper, Mr. 
René d’Harnoncourt, Mr. George William Eggers, Mr. Ely Kahn. 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


Sponsored by American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc. 
Alfred University, Alfred, New York 


Board of Managers: Mr. William J. Barrett, Mr. William C. Can- 
non, Mr. B. Colwell Davis, Jr., Mrs. George J. Openhym, Mrs. 
Mary Brooks Picken, Dr. J. Edward Walters, Mrs. Vanderbilt 
Webb, Mrs. Owen D. Young. Faculty: pimector Harold J. Bren- 
nan; ceramics Linn L. Phelan, Olin Russum; pesicn Fred Meyer; 
PRODUCTION & MARKETING Frances Wright Caroe; weavinc Joy 
Lind; woop Ernest Brace, Tage Frid; meta L. C. Eichner, John 
Prip, Charles Reese. 





* PARSONS SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Three-year courses in Costume Design and Illustration; In- 
terior Design; Advertising Design and Flat Design; Teacher 
Training. B.S. Degree Course. Saturday classes for adults and 
children. Cataloques on request. 


136 East 57th Street * New York 22. New York 








ACTIVITIES 


of the Affiliated Groups 


THE ASSOCIATED HANDWEAVERS announce the 
election, at their annual meeting, of Mrs. George Scho- 
binger, president; Mr. Roger Millen, vice-president; Mrs. 
Lansdale Anderson, secretary; Mr. Charles A. Bolleter, 
treasurer, 


THE SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT CRAFTSMEN, 
INC., has had a busy fall season. From September 28 
through the second of October there was a large exhibit 
sponsored by the G. Fox Company, at Hartford, in which 
all the craft organizations of the State and the handi- 
craft education office of the State Department of Educa- 
tion cooperated under the title of “Connecticut Craft 
Council.” 

During the last week of October the University of 
Bridgeport, in conjunction with the society, held a large 
exhibit and sale at the D. M. Read department store in 
Bridgeport in which the students played a big part in the 
setting up and sale of goods. There was also a series of 
demonstrations in rug and jewelry-making in Storrs, 
Connecticut, during Farm and Home Week sponsored by 
the University of Connecticut. 


THE GREENWICH HOUSE POTTERS opened its Pot- 
tery School in the Arts and Crafts Building at 16 Jones 
Street, October 4, with classes in pottery, ceramic sculp- 
ture, mould-making and design. This reopening of a 
building designed and built in 1928 to serve as a work- 
shop for every type of arts and crafts adds a third to the 
House’s “campus.” There will be afternoon classes for 
children and courses for teen-agers and adults. The course 
in design will feature Carol Janeway, ceramist; Edgar 
Kaufmann jr., Director of the Department of Industrial 
Design at the Museum of Modern Art; Paul A. Lobel, 
silversmith; Ruth Reeves, textile designer and teacher at 
Cooper Union, and Nancy Wickham, ceramist. There will 
also be courses under Arthur Lee, noted painter; Nicola 
Famigliotti, woodcarver and furniture builder, and Helen 
Murphy, director of Theatre and Dance. 


THE HAMPSHIRE HILLS HANDICRAFT ASSOCIA- 
TION is planning an educational program which in- 
cludes the establishment of craft clinics to direct and 
encourage the efforts of amateurs. Even without financial 
aid from the State, the association is moving ahead with 
the help of volunteers. During September they were well 
represented in the exhibit at Storrowtown at the Eastern 
States Exposition. The weaving of one member, Mrs. 
John Lyman of Easthampton, received the gilt star and 
later was displayed at the Contemporary Massachusetts 
Handicraft Exhibition at the Worcester Art Museum. 





PRATT INSTITUTE rue art scuHoot 
DEGREE COURSES... Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES ... Advertising Design, Illustration, 
Industrial Design, Interior Design, Textile Design. 
Catalog on request 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Dean, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 














For Practical Gifts or 
Extra Income 


LARSON LEATHERCRAFT 


Make as gifts —or to sell — easy-to-assemble 
gloves, belts, purses, woolskin toys and mittens, 
and 100 other leather items. 


Experienced leather workers will be interested 
in our prompt delivery and wide variety, com- 
prising the largest complete stock of leather and 
leathercraft supplies in America. 


For beginners we have ready cut projects with 
free instructions for assembly. No experience 
necessary. 


Send 10 cents today for new cata- 
log of fascinating leathercraft ideas. 


J. C. LARSON Company 


Dept. N, 820 S. Tripp Ave., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 




















Prang Textile Colors make Christmas 
money go far, and your gifts really 
smart! So easy to vse too, and 
lovely decorated clothing, linens, 
scarfs, hankies, etc., will wash safely! 
Complete Kit including ready-cut 
stencils and booklet, only $4.00. 
Send today! 


“Do It Yourself” color booklet with 
smart ideas and designs only 25c. 








Dept. CH 
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CERAMIC. MATERIALS 
> AND EQUIPMENT 


(ee 





A Complete Line * of ceramic material and 
| equipment for the Hobbyist—Craftsman 
—Teacher. Manufactured on premises 
Services Offered * (free to our customers, by 
our Technical Department—20 years ex- 
perience in the field.) Take advantage! 
New Items Added Recently to Our Line: 
1. 26 brilliant Colored Transparent 
Glazes—cone 07-04. 
2. English Underglazes and Glaze 
Stains 
3. Colored Clay Bodies mixed with 
grog for modeling or sculpture 
Brown, Black, Green, Indian Red 
| and Buff 
| A Versatile and Practical Portable 
Electric Potters wheel, sensitive 
variable speed control by foot. (No 
belts.) Unbeatable 


Write for Our New Catalog 


JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC. 


| 62 Horatio St. © NW. Y. 14, N.Y. (Wo. 4-6019) 














WOOLEN YARN 


We specialize in light weight Tweed yarns made 
from a selected quality of virgin wool. This qual- 
ity produces a strong yarn free from vegetable 
matter which is excellent for both warp and 
weft. 

New colors have been recently added. Send for 


our attractive color card. 


HAND WEAVING YARN CO. 
P. O. Box 7145, Dept. C. Elkins Park, Pa. 


























New # Oregon Linen | 
New @ Oregon Linen Colors | 
New @ Oregon Linen for Weavers | 


Samples on Request 


Terrace yarns 


H 
CH 1779 4038 S.W. Garden Home Rd. 
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Portland |, Oregon 


ROSTER of the 
affiliated Craft Groups 


AFFILIATED GROUPS 


ASSOCIATED HANDWEAVERS, Mrs. George Schobinger, 301 Swarth- 
more Avenue, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


CATSKILL ARTS & CRAFTS LEAGUE, Mrs. Gordon Decker, 45 Liberty 
Street, Catskill, New York 


CONNECTICUT SOCIETY OF craFTSmEN, Mr. W. S. Dakin, 21 Oak 
Street, Hartford, Connecticut 


THE DETROIT HANDWEAVERS’ CurLD, Mrs. Nellie Sargent Johnson, 
12489 Mendota Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


GREENWICH HOUSE poTTeRS, Miss Edna Gilmartin, 27 Barrow 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


HAMPSHIRE HILLS HANDICRAFT ASSOCIATION, Miss Lena Barrus, 
18 Center Street, Northampton, Massachusetts 


HANDCRAFT LEAGUE CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. Florence Eastmead, America 
House, 485 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE jouRNEYMEN, Mr. Linn L. Phelan, School for American 
Craftsmen, Alfred, New York 


LEACUE OF N. H. ARTS & CRAFTS, Mr. David R. Campbell, Con- 
cord, New Hampshire 


THE ASSOCIATION OF MAINE CRAFTSMEN, Miss Adelaide Pearson, 
Blue Hill, Maine 


THE MARLI weavers, Mrs. Ernest W. Badenoch, Mundelein, Illinois. 


MIDDLE TENNESSEE CRAFT GUILD, Miss Katherine Reed, 1928 21st 
Avenue S., Nashville 4, Tennessee 


MINUTE MAN CRAFTS, Mrs. Myrtle Smith, 42 Chestnut Street, 
Melrcse, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Mr. James B. Hamlin, 925 
Union Street, Brooklyn 15, New York 


opportunity, 1nc., Mrs. George Van Dusen, Riviera Crafts, Via 
Parigi, Palm Beach, Florida 


ORECON CERAMIC stTuDIO, Mrs. Lydia Herrick Hodge, 3934 S. W. 
Corbett Avenue, Portland, Oregon 


PENNSYLVANIA GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, Dr. Burl N. Osburn, R.D. 1, 
Willow Street, Pennsylvania 


PUTNAM COUNTY PRODUCTS, Mrs. Norma Crawley, Garrison, New 
York 


ROWANTREES KILN, Miss Adelaide Pearson, Blue Hill, Maine 


SARANAC LAKE STUDY & CRAFT GUILD, Mr. W. Stearns, Saranac 


Lake, New York 


SOUTHERN HIGHLAND HANDICRAFT CUILD, Miss Margaret Decker, 
Box 7007, Asheville, North Carolina 


SOUTHERN HICHLANDERS, INC., Mr. Robert G. Hart, 610 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


VERMONT ARTS & CRAFTS SERVICE, Miss Ruth W. Coburn, State 
House, Montpelier, Vermont 


VERMONT CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. Carroll Bush, Brandon, Vermont. 
VERMONT GUILD, Mr. Vrest Orton, Weston, Vermont 


VILLA HANDCRAFTS, Mrs. William Brigham, 460 Rochambeau Ave- 
nue, Providence, Rhode Island 


WOMAN'S NATIONAL FARM & GARDEN ASSOCIATION, Mrs. Tru_.an F. 
Barbier, 24502 Winona Drive, Dearborn, Michigan 


WOODSTOCK CUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. Blanche B. Rosett, Wood- 
stock, New York 

ACRICULTURAL EXTENSION service, University of P. R., Miss 
Paquita Laguna, Specialist in Industries, Rio Piedras, Puerto 


ico 





THE JOURNEYMEN held their annual meeting in Cran- 
dall Hall on October 4. Students elected to the board were 
Clouer Reeves, from the metal shop; Robert Donovan, 
woodworking; Alma Sanford, pottery; Cora Sivers, tex- 
tiles. The new officers elected were Linn L. Phelan, presi- 
dent; William Greeley, vice-president and student affairs 
representative; Francis Wright Caroe, treasurer; Alma 
Sanford, secretary; Verdelle Grey, publicity and scrap 


book. 


THE LEAGUE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE ARTS & 
CRAFTS held its annual meeting at the Sharon Arts 
Center on October 14, where Dorothy Adlow, art editor 
of the “Christian Science Monitor,” was the main 
speaker. There were guild meetings following Miss Ad- 
low’s talk and opportunities to visit exhibitions of the 
various guilds. 

Along with a successful annual fair, the League reports 
that in spite of the known lowering of the public’s pur- 
chasing power, due to the cost of living, “we were pleas- 
antly surprised to find that in many instances our League 
shops had increased their sales over last year’s. Some of 
this is due to better location and alert shopkeepers. The 
Franconia shop is beginning to live up to the hopes we 
had for it. Sales this year increased more than one-third 
over last year.” 


MINUTE MAN CRAFTS participated also in the exhibi- 
tion and sale held by the Massachusetts Association of 
Handicraft Groups at Storrowtown. On the two days fol- 
lowing Thanksgiving the organization is planning an 
active program which will include a Fair and Exhibition 


at Horticultural Hall in Boston. Other Massachusetts 
groups will participate and craft demonstrators will form 
an interesting part of the program. 

The group announces the election of Mrs, Myrtle 
Smith, president, and Maxwell Fellows, vice-president. 


THE NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN is hold- 
ing its 45th Annual Exhibit at the Barbizon Plaza Gal- 
leries through November 19 and some of the craft items 
on display are for sale. 

Miss Shirley Silbert, a professional member of the 
society and instructor of Arts and Crafts at New York 
University, School of Education, and City College of 
New York, Adult Education Program, is the author of 
an unusually good book on crafts. It is entitled “Craft 
Workit,” published by the New York University Book 
Store in September, and is planned in eight simple proj- 
ects, any one of which may be used as a separate and 
complete unit. 

In writing us, the society says that “we should like to 
take this opportunity to congratulate the editors of ‘Craft 
Horizons’ for the increasingly interesting and informative 
articles offered its readers. We look forward to the time 
when it will come to us monthly.” 


THE OREGON CERAMIC STUDIO recently has cele- 
brated ten years of service to the community with demon- 
strations on potters’ wheel and loom, a silver tea and 
preview of an exhibition of fine Oregon craft work. A 
garden fete and bazaar were held and an auction of 
paintings, sculpture, ceramics, weaving and printed tex- 
tiles. Artists and craftsmen showed their appreciation of 








by 


Margret Craver, Consulting Silversmith 












A new illustrated booklet describing a basic raising 
method. Complete directions enable beginning silver- 
smiths to develop a variety of hollow ware objects of 
their own design. For a complimentary copy, write to 








craft service department » handy & harman 


82 FULTON STREET * NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 











LET'S WHITTLE! 


Dy LEROY PYNN, Jr. 


Fascinating projects so appealing 





that you will want to sharpen your 
| 

knife and begin right now! 

lf you haven't tried this medium, 


don't delay. This NEW book will tell 
you all you need to know about this 
exciting craft 

Al 


photograpns 


Getails shown in 


drawings and 


Covers all important 


tems such as the direction of grain, 


the Studio’s work by contributing their best. The anni- 


versary week brought the studio a financial gain of 
$1,600, exclusive of increased sales in the gallery. The 


committee reports that its greatest reward has been the 
warmth and enthusiasm with which artists and public 
alike have responded. The studio may well feel that it 
opens its second decade of service with the respect and 
support of the community. 


Charles W. F. Jacobs, Alfred University graduate, has 
recently joined the studio as ceramic technician. He is 
also conducting research in clays for the Oregon State 
Bureau of Mines and Geology. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN re- 
ports to us, through the Conestoga Valley Chapter, that 
from September 20 through October 18 the first of the 
Distributive Education courses sponsored by the Lan- 
caster Chamber of Commerce was held under William 
G. Hilton in “Color, Line and Design.” The guild was 





tartin nt ri S ° +. 

+ nt mpi ae vene also represented at the second annual national Silver- 
aa views as work pro smithing Workshop Conference for teachers at the Rhode 
a gresses, patterns, color Island School of Design, conducted by Baron Erik 
Saduee and finishing plans. Fleming. Mr. Henry J. Kauffman was chosen as one of 
Block Printing 2% orojects shown ir the twelve teachers eligible for attendance and, on Octo- 
Children's Crafts . Q on 7 nail . 2 ee * _ ane 

soup complete detail ber 18, he gave a lecture on silversmithing, accompanied 

Art Metal by motion pictures. 
Leatherwork 200 drawings and photographs of all 
Paper Work steps ond processes Many pertinent problems were discussed by the dele- 
a gates who attended the state meeting at Millersville. Rep- 
ugmoking , . ._ « , 
Toy Making THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS resentatives from the Department of Public instruction 
Weaving Crafts explained the State’s policy on adult education pro- 
628 Duroc Buildin Peoria 3, Ill. ’ 

Whistling 9 “ cedures to the members. 





Lean to Weave 


With an Assembled Kit— 
Ready for You to Start Weaving 


Unpack the loom and it's ready to use. It's that easy. 
All the parts you need for weaving—a loom with the 
warp already on it—plus a direction book containing 
dozens of weaving ideas and diagrams are included 
in the kit. Ideal for beginners and amateur weavers. 


A COMPLETE 
HAND WEAVING OUTFIT 


with a table runner already started 


on the loom, plus yarn to finish. 
LOOM SPECIFICATIONS 








Lily Mills, who manufacture weaving yarns and 
hand weaver'’s supplies, have created this practi- 
cal loom and kit as a result of months of research 
and development by experts, to afford the beginner 
an easy, inexpensive way to learn hand weaving. 


Hereis the Lily Weaving Kit that will 


start you off on years of enjoyment. 
19 stpaid 
1. Loom complete and in working order, warped x won rwrd 
with enough yarn to weave 4 luncheon place 

mats and 4 center piece, al! necessary yarn for 


filler and the weaving on the first piece started 
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~—with COMPLETE DIRECTIONS FOR FINISHING. ' - r 
Overall width 18". } : 
2. Two flat shuttles. Overall depth 15” ; LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. C, SHELBY, N. C. i 
3. Warping pegs for making other warps for Height 15". } Check or Money Order | ] €06.0. 0 You SAYE whee payment qecompanicn 4 
weaving a variety of projects. Weaving width 12” I Please send me Parcel! Post added to C. O. D. orders j 
4. A reed hook for threading. 288 metal heddies. i 1 Complete Lily Weaving Kit as described above, $18.75 { 
5. Complete book of directions for making a ey poe. 12 —~ | wame l 
number of different articles, luncheon sets, nap-  '2, “he inch, weave up to | PLEASE PRINT i 
24 ends to the inch. 
kins, stand covers, runners, cocktail napkins, Metal setehet both I { 
~~ towels, men's wool scarves and the oan Sy ell S | ADDRESS 
. Positive, easy shedding ! j 
6. ae sét of yarn samples and illustrated action, with wide shed. ; CITY ZONE STATE i 
catalog. ‘LEM ETM OF ENED —— - 
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THE SARANAC LAKE STUDY & CRAFT SERVICE 
reports twenty-three hundred visitors to its Fifth Annual 
Adirondack Craftsmen’s Exhibit last summer and over 
$800 worth of craft objects sold or ordered. In October, 
all types of arts and craft products of thirteen instruc- 
tors and thirty of their students at the guild were exhib- 
ited at the Museum of Art of the Mumson-Williams- 
Proctor Institute in Utica, New York. The exhibition 
stresses the importance of art and craft instruction in 
therapy and rehabilitation. 

The fall term of classes at the guild opened September 
27 and will continue through December 18. There are 
now additional facilities which provide for accommoda- 
tion of the rapidly expanding teaching program. 


THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS HANDICRAFT 
GUILD, INC. AND SOUTHERN HIGHLANDERS, 
INC., held their first Craft Education Program Work- 
shop in September at Penland. Miss Isadora Williams 
taught the class in the use of native materials during the 
first week. Miss Vera Guild brought with her from New 
York an exhibit of embroidery that she has assembled. 


The fall meeting was held in Abingdon, Virginia, this 
year during October 15 through 17, with Miss Marian 
Clements, president of the guild, as the official hostess. 
The special speaker was Miss Ruth Coburn, Director of 
Arts and Crafts for the State of Vermont. Sight-seeing 
tours included a visit to The Weaving-Room and the 
Cumbow China workshop. The guild is pleased with the 
increase in activities and the opportunities it provides 
for members to participate in the organization. 





Chanticleer by Viktor Schreckengost took special award in 
ceramic sculpture at the 30th annual exhibition of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. Photo courtesy of the museum. 


Beautifully Built 
Imported Swedish 


FLOOR TYPE HAND LOOMS 


Weaving Width 
from 27” to 52” 


Our shipment of floor type hand looms has 
arrived from Sweden. We have orders 
for a number in this lot and these will 
be delivered immediately. Orders now re- 
ceived will be filled in order of priority. 
The next shipment will be late in 1949 


Description, photograph 
and price list will be sent 
on application. 


SWEDECRAFT 


1713 Moravian Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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FROM BRAIDING TO WEAVING 


A series of graded projects forming an in- 
troduction -to loom weaving. Professionally 
designed for adults and children. Six kits cov- 
ering braiding, the weaving board, weavin 
frame, card weaving, inkle loom, hole a 
slot heddle. 

Each kit contains full equipment, supplies, 
ample yarns, inetructions. Ma e practical and 
attractive items for home use and wear. Send 
for descriptive circular. 


COLONIAL CRAFTWAYS 
North Sandwich, New Hampshire 
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BOOKS FOR CRAFTSMEN 


Weavers * Potters * Metal Craftsmen * Needle-Workers 
Send For FREE Book List And Mention Your Craft. 
From The Leading Personalized Specialist In Craft Books. 
CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE, Dept. C. 
P. ©. Box 1391, Monterey, California 

















LEARN HAND WEAVING 
Private * Group * Mail Lessons 


ENGLEWOOD WEAVERS GUILD 
447 W. 60th Place, Chicago 21, Ill. 











ELECTRIC 


CERAMIC KILNS 


@ Convenient Controls 
@ Built in Pyrometer 
@ Shelves Removable 





®@ Long Firing Service 


Drakenteld 
also offers high quality 





POTTERS’ KICK WHEELS 
CLAY BODIES 
PREPARED GLAZES % 








B.F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
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SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT ORDER 


Craft Horizons 
American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council, 


185 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Please enter a gift subscription to Craft Horizons 
for one year (4 issues) for which I enclose $2, 
to: 

Vame 

Addres. 

City State 


Please announce the gift as sent by: 





which will bring your friends 





THE WOMAN’S NATIONAL FARM & GARDEN AS.- 
SOCIATION reports further on the activities of the 
Yarncraft Foundation, Inc., Goodwill Industries Build- 
ing, 6522 Brush Street, Detroit 2, Michigan. This is the 
organization formed in cooperation with The Detroit 
Agricultural Foundation and The Goodwill Industries, 
as a national service and now an independent, separate 
non-profit Michigan corporation. Its activities are nation- 
wide and its purpose is “to act as representative for rural 
women, selling their hand-knitted garments to retail 
stores, bringing a cash income for spare-time work.” 
Yarncraft acts as a middleman receiving specific orders 
from its retail outlets and sending purchase orders (with 
patterns, yarns, prices to be paid and dates of delivery) 
to consignors. Through its work a high standard is main- 
tained and demand from the retailers has been increased. 


THE WOODSTOCK GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN has in- 
stalled looms and the most up-to-date weaving equipment, 
with a large assortment of yarns and threads, in its work- 
shop which is now being used the year around. Floyd La 
Vigne has joined the guild’s staff as a teacher and, be- 
sides his fall and winter classes, will be able to fill his 
commissions for fabrics from decorators and custom 
shops in the guild’s workshop. Mr. La Vigne was for- 
merly a student and teacher at Cranbrook Art Academy, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. He works in the modern 
manner, taking advantage of new synthetic materials and 
has won a number of awards in national textile exhibi- 
tions. His work is currently being exhibited at Beverly 
Hills, California. 
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BUY A SUBSCRIPTION NOW TO Cr a ift Hor LZONnsS 


To make sure that you receive quarterly your 
copy of the only national magazine 
in the United States devoted exclusively 


to the handcrafts. return the subscription blanks be- 


All you need do is to fill out and 


low. Enclose $2 for each subscription. 
The recipient of your gift subscrip- 


Give at least one Christmas gift subscription tion will be notified by us and will 


receive a copy of this issue by 
Christmas Day. Send us your order 


renewed pleasure throughout the year. today. 
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SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


Craft Horizons 
American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council, 


185 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please enter a subscription to Craft Horizons 
for one year (4 issues) for which I enclose $2, 
to: 


Name 
Address 
City 


State 








IDEAL 
FOR MAKING 


Table Linens 

Bridge Sets 
Breakfast Tray Mats 
Guest Towels 

Table Runners 
Scarfs 

Belts 

Handbags 

















WEAVERS-- 
PURE 


EDERLIN PURE LINEN YARN, made only of long line fibres to 
give you the very best quality for your hand weaving. 





Long line fibres, as every hand weaver knows, are the sign of high 
quality linen. They give linen that rich, smooth lustre that makes 
the finished piece the most treasured fabric for lovely table cloths, 
napkins, towels, scarfs, etc. Long line fibres also add to the strength 
of linen yarn and explain why many of us are fortunate enough 
to own linens from our Great-Grandmother's time. 


EDERLIN PURE LINEN made at the request of hand weavers, for 
hand weavers. 


When hand weavers were unable to get pure linen yarn, they 
started writing to Ederer, Inc. because they knew we specialized 
in the manufacture of high quality linen thread. The requests were 
so varied that you will find our selection unusually complete—soft, 
beautiful colors, bleached, natural and grey Pure Linen Yarn, all 
in many weights. The different shades are dyed with the best fast 
colors obtainable. 


Because of the many weights and colors of EDERLIN PURE LINEN, 


there are four different sample cards. See for yourself the lovely 
colors, the gloss and quality of EDERLIN PURE LINEN. 


N WRITE TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLE CARDS 


EDERER, Inc. 


DEPT. B, UNITY AND ELIZABETH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 24, PENNA 











